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LUNDY ISLAND. 


THE Eastern Coast (from the Landing). 
Tuere are many odd nooks and corners in England which are seldom 
visited by tourists, and of which topographical writers know next to nothing, 
which are yet well stored with objects of interest amply sufficient to repay 
the toil-and ingenuity expended in searching them out. Such a spot is 
Lundy, that little rocky island with precipitous sides that stands in the 
midst of the waters of the Bristol Channel like a sentinel, to guard this 


great sea-road into the heart of England. I had been prosecuting some 
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researches among the microscopic zoophytes, and other objects of marine 
natural history, on the picturesque coast of North Devon, through the 
early summer; and from the lofty downs and cliffs around Ilfracombe I 
had often gazed out upon Lundy, a long low wall of purple in the horizon, 
and wished to explore it. It can be seen only in the clearest weather : 
many a day I have looked for it in vain, and thus its appearance became 
associated with lovely mornings and clear golden sunsets ; and what I had 
heard of some peculiarities in its zoology, and what I imagined an insular 
rock so situated might afford to the naturalist, determined me to take the 
earliest opportunity of a visit to its cliffs. 

Sach an occasion was found through the courtesy of Hudson Heaven, 
Esq., the eldest son of the proprietor of the island, who kindly invited 
myself and two companions to accompany him in his boat, about to sail. 
Accordingly the break of day on the Ist of July saw us on the little quay 
at Ilfracombe, with portmanteau and carpet-bag, collecting-basket, bottles 
and jars for zoophytes, and some packets of sandwiches and other comforts 
for the interior organization. We had to wait at least an hour after the 
time appointed before the tide served: it was rather a cold morning; the 
sky was leaden, and there was already a tough breeze from the westward, 
dead against our course, which seemed likely to freshen: the fishermen, 
moreover, that sauntered out from their hovels at that early hour, assured 
us, to keep up our already wavering courage, that there was a pretty heavy 
sea running outside. However, we were booked for the voyage, and were 
not going to retreat because it might have a dash of adventure: indeed, 
the heroism of one of the party was so strung up by the exciting prospeet, 
that he boldly intimated his purpose of joining the search for Franklin after 
this expedition. 

So we stowed ourselves at length in the stern-sheefs, the peak was hoisted, 
the jib was set, the mainsail trimmed ; another pull upon the peak-halyards, 
the jib and main sheets tautened, and here we were with the red sails as 
flat as a pancake, facing the westerly breeze, and pitching and rolling in 
the wash of the sea, which is always more than ordinarily uproarious off the 
harbour’s mouth just at the turn of the tide. 

The little boat ploughed and dug through the green and foaming waves, 
quivering now and then as one struck her broadside im a way that rather 
put a damper upen our mirth. Before she had made ene short tack, and 
before we were well abreast of the @ag-staff that crowns Capsteme Hill, an 
envious sea curled up its green head right over the quarter, and bmoke upon 
us, @venching us.as completely as if we had invaded its domain imstead of 
its imtrnding imte ours. A pretty pickle this te begin an eight hours’ 
voyage with! and very comferting to the stomachs, already receiving awful 
warnings of what was about to be. We all grew as muteas mice in no 
time: the enthusiasm of science, no more than the pleasure of holiday- 
making, can bear up with dignity against the manifold inflictions of cold 
and wet, cramped limbs, and the perpetual eversion of that internal organi- 
zation I spoke of just now, which no sandwiches could soothe. But let 
that pass. 

The approach to the island was interesting, especially as our kind 
cicerone, Mr. Heaven, pointed out the different objects of interest, and gave 
us legendary and statistical information. Its form somewhat resembles that 
of an oak-eaf, being considerably sinuated in outline; and the narrow 
peninsula of Lametry, constituting its southern extremity, with Rat Island 
as its termination, we may call the footstalk of the leaf. This end of the 
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island curves round to the eastward, partially enclosing a little bay with 
good anchorage, pretty well sheltered from all but easterly winds. About 
twenty vessels were lying here at anchor, of various nations and of all sizes, 
from the stately three-masted ship to the tiny fishing skiff. On our 
expressing surprise at seeing so many craft, Mr. Heaven assured us that 
often there were many more. “I have known,” said he, “three hundred 
vessels in sight at once. On one occasion the wind had hung long from the 
westward, and had kept in the outward-bound craft: it at last changed and 
allowed them to sail, but suddenly shifting again, and coming on to blow 
heavily from the old quarter, a hundred and seventy vessels put back and 
anchored in our little roadstead, all vessels of size, not counting boats.” 

The only landing-place on the whole island is in this bay ; and here the 
Trinity House have made a food carriage-road from the beach up the pre- 
cipitous hill-side to the lighthouse, which occupies the highest point, and 
which I shall speak of more particularly presently. Up this zig-zag road, 
which is substantially built with granite in the lower part where it is 
exposed to the action of the sea in heavy gales, we climbed, eager to find 
the means of satisfying our quickened appetites, yet not indifferent to the 
charms with which nature had embellished this lonely place. Thesides of 
the road were gay with flowers of many kinds. The common mallow, the 
milfoil, the weld or wild mignionette, looking like its pleasant namesake, 
but scentless ; the flaring ox-eye daisy, the figwort, with its brown bead-like 
blossoms; the navew, loose and sprawling, but bright in hue; ragworts 
and sow-thistles, and elder bushes with snow-balls of bloom, the nearest 
approach to a tree which the island can boast ; these, with minor weeds and 
grasses and ferns of several kinds, fringed the footpath. The perpendicular 
side of the road, where the shale had been scarped away, and the crevices 
of the stones, where it had been faced with a rude wall, presented other and 
more attractive features. The kidney vetch, or lady’s finger, displayed its 
heads of delicate flowers in profusion, pale yellow fading into cream colour ; 
and the scarlet-tipped blossoms of the little bird’s-foot lotus, that charac- 
teristic plant of our seaward downs and precipitous slopes, were not less 
abundant. From between the loose stones the navelwort shot out its 
singular spikes, each springing perpendicularly from a bed of succulent 
shield-like leaves, and fringed to its tall summit with little drooping bells 
of yellowish white. The situation seems particularly agreeable to this 
plant, for we found it in many parts of the island growing in great luxu- 
riance, some of the spikes eighteen or twenty inches in height, and thickly 
covered with flowers. ‘The herb Robert, the bitter veteh, and the purple 
sandwort, displayed their unobtrusive but pretty blossoms among the 
herbage ; and the crimson bells of the common heath, already opened, 
were fringing the edges of the slope above our heads. Thesheep’s-bit 
seabious, a lovely flower, with globose heads of azure blue, was not wanting ; 
and the surface of the rock was covered here and there with broad patches 
of the white stone-crop, whose white or rather carnation-coloured, starry 
blossoms were conspicuously beautiful. But more prominent than all was 
that noblest of British flowers, the tall foxglove, flourishing in special luxu- 
riance and beauty, while fragrance was diffused from scores of honeysuckles 
that climbed and sprawled on every side. 

All these and other plants, some greeting us as old acquaintances, others 
possessing the charm of comparative novelty, were an agreeable contrast to 
the desolation and barrenness we had pictured to ourselves as reigning here. 
And as we proceeded we saw pleasant traces of feminine taste, for gentle 
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hands had been busy in sowing seeds of stocks and wallflowers, and nastur- 
tiums in the nooks of the rock, which were now beginning to spread the 
beauty of their foliage over the ruggedness, and gave promise of additional 
beauty by and by. 

The island is the property of William Heaven, Esq., who has erected a 
handsome mansion above the landing-place in a sheltered hollow, which 
commands an extensive view of the opposite coast of Devon and of the 
broad Bristol Channel. Here he resides with his amiable family, exercising 
a patriarchal rule over his little dominion. Two thousand acres form his 
realm; of which a considerable portion is under cultivation, and is let to a 
tenant farmer, John Lee by name, familiarly known as Captain Jack, an 
excellent, worthy man. In his earlier days he was bred to the sea, but now 
he ploughs the land. At his house, ‘‘ The Farm,” visitors are entertained ; 
we found accommodations decent (for the circumstances), a well-supplied 
table, attendance prompt and kindly, and charges moderate.. With the 
exception of the lighthouse-keeper, who with his family and subordinates 
occupies a substantial stone house at the foot of the lighthouse, on the 
western edge of the island, rather remote from the Farm, the rest of the 
inhabitants are labourers, and their families employed in husbandry, or in 
the mechanical occupations that minister to it. 

The whole population amounts to about fifty souls, not one of whom is a 
native of the isle: a child has not been born here within the memory of the 
present generation ; the women invariably going over to the mainland when 
their confinement approaches. No medical man resides on the island; but 
a fire lighted on a particular summit summons a boat in cases of emergency, 
from the little village of Clovelly, just opposite. This place, itself a spot 
of romantic beauty, one of the gems of the North Devon coast, is situated in 
Barnstaple Bay, just within Hartland Point (the Herculis Promontorinm of 
Ptolemy), and is distant about five leagues from the end of Lundy. A 
boat comes across every Friday, bringing the week’s accumulations of the 
post-office, and returns with any letters that are ready. Other communica- 
tion with the shore is only casual, as when the Pill boats come down as far 
as this from their little pilot village at the Avon’s mouth to look out for 
ships, and anchor in the bay; or when a skiff-load of lobsters is run up to 
Ilfracombe to be shipped, per steamer, for Bristol. 

A mutton-chop, improvised by Captain Jack’s larder, revived our vigour, 
and we sallied out towards the south end to reconnoitre. A walk between 
stone fences, enlivened by many interesting plants in flower, some of which 
I shall mention presently, led us to the ruins of the castle, bearing the name 
of the De Mariscos, the earliest possessors of the island on record, who held 
it as early as Henry the Second’s time. A legend is told of one of this 
family, illustrative of the bold lawlessness of the times, as well as of the 
natural strength of this island. It rests on the authority of the contem- 
porary historians. 

In the year 1238, William de Marisco conspired with a knight of the 
palace to murder King Henry III. The act of assassination was en- 
trusted to the courtier, who gained access to the royal chamber by climbing 
up to the window. It chanced, however, that the king lay elsewhere that 
night, and the conspirator, thus baffled, sought his victim in other chambers. 
Ignorant whither to go, he at length bursts into an apartment with his dag- 
ger drawn in his hand, where sits a lady of the court reading. An alarm is 
instantly raised, the servants crowd in and the villain is taken. He, poor 
wretch, expiated his intended crime by being drawn asunder at Coventry by 
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four horses; while his coadjutor, Marisco, fled to his island of Lundy 

strengthened his castle, fortified the accessible parts of the cliffs and 
. a a " - . e 7 o 

a © plate: ; or some years he did much damage, ravaging the neigh- 

ouring coast, and intercepting ships ; but at length, beir 


ng 1g surprised by 
the king’s forces, he, too, suffered death. Bs Ae 


LunpDy CASTLE. 


The walls of the castle and the ancient keep remain in integrity, and 
have been turned, by the addition of new walls, into labourers’ cottages, the 
chimneys of which peep out from the ruins, so as greatly to mar the effect. 

A woman was standing at one of the doors, and children were playing 
round: we shuddered to see the little things run and jump on the edges of 
the precipice, and babies carry babies a little younger than themselves into 
places where a single false step would have plunged them fathoms down ; 
and we spoke to the good woman about the danger. Such, however, is the 
power of habit to create indifference, that she actually appeared not to 
understand what was meant. Great mixens outside the doors, strewn with 
the shells of enormous limpets, and with those of the green conical eggs of 
guillemots, afforded amusing evidence of the favourite food of the poorer 
inhabitants of the island. 

A few rods below the castle, where the greensward slopes steeply down 
to the south-east, a sort of doorway in the hill-side attracted our notice, and 
we looked in. It was the entrance to a large chamber excavated out of the 
solid rock, and bore indubitable proofs of its being a work of art. The 
grey shale of which this end of the isle is composed is friable, and easily 
removed ; and time and labour alone would be needed to form such a cavern 
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as this. A long slab, resting on two upright ones for joints, made the 
doorway. ‘The cave is now used as an occasional stable, but tradition 
assigns a very different purpose for its construction. It is called Benson’s 
Cave, and its history is as follows :— 

Exactly a century ago the member of Parliament for Barnstaple was 
one Thomas Benson, a man of more talent than character. He was the 
owner of a ship called the ‘ Nightingale,’ which having been lost on her 
outward voyage to Maryland, he claimed the insurance. Before it was paid, 
however, one of the crew of the sunken ship gave information which led to 
the exposure of an artfully-planned piece of villany. It was proved that 
Benson, having shipped a valuable cargo of linen and pewter, with a ballast 
of salt, gave secret orders to the master to remain off Lundy, whither he 
repaired. The erew were here tampered with, and, by bribes and threats, 
were induced to comply with the proposed scheme. The linen and pewter 
were landed and concealed in this new-made cavern, excavated: by Benson 
for the expresspurpose. The ship then sailed ; but meeting in the mouth 
of the channel a homeward-bound vessel, the master thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to exeeute his purpose. He went below, bored a hole through the 
bottom, and knocked down the bulk-heads that the water might get at the salt. 
But the sea pouring in with great rapidity, and the strange vessel being yet 
a good way off, it was thought they might possibly not be able to reach 
her. The mate then fired the oakums stores with a candle, having first 
stopped the leak with a marling-spike. The smoke and flame were soon 
seen on board the approaching ship, whieh presently bore down, and taking 
the erew on board, earried them: imto Clovelly. Protests were sworn at 
Bideford ; but meanwhile the boatswain, conscience-strickem, gave informa- 
tion of the reguery. The arch-villain Benson escaped to Portugal : his 
subordinate, the master, Lancey, was hanged; and the emverm remains to 
this day. to perpetuate the remembrance of their crimes. 

The steep sunny slopes of this part of thetsland were gay with the purple 
bloom of the cinereous heath, and with the brilliant masses of blossom of the 
yellow broom. A bush of this latter kind was springing out of the very 
lintel of the cavern doorway, and its long spikes of flowers were elegantly 
pendent over the entrance, the darkness of the interior throwing out into 
fine relief the rich golden mass of bloom. The thorny, or Burnet-leaved 
rose, was trailing its lengthened and tortuous branches over the ground, no- 
where rising to more than a few inches in height: we were charmed with the 
beauty and delicacy of its spotless cream-coloured blossoms, and still more 
with their exquisite fragrance. We afterwards found this plant quite cha- 
racteristic of the botany of the island. 

From these slopes we looked down upon, but did not explore, the 
peninsula of Lametry, a mass of land precipitous on every side, and joined 
to the main of the island by a ridge of rock running up toa sharp knife- 
like edge. Beyond this is an insular rock called Rat Island, from the 
great numbers of rats that have made it their home. They are believed 
to feed largely on fish, as well as on limpets and other littoral prey. 
Lundy is much infested with rats. For a while the old English, or black 
rat, succeeded in maintaining undisturbed possession of this little nook, 
aguinst its ruthless exterminator the Norway, or brown rat ; the latter, how- 
ever, has at leugth found its way across, and is already the more numerous 
of the two. Mice are quite unknown. 

Among the lovelier plants we noticed the little euphrasy, that tiny flower, 
that derives its name of eyebright, not from its beauty, though few lovers of 
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flowers behold it without brightening eyes, but from its old reputation for 
“making old eyes young again,” a reputation which, if Milton may be 
believed, is as old as the days of Adam at least, for the Archangel, about 
to guide our first parents’ gaze into distant ages :— 
“The film removed 

Which that false fruit, which promised clearer sight, 

Had bred ; then purged with euphrasy and rue 

The visual nerve, for he had much to see,” 

The little shining geranium, the dwarf red rattle, the yellow tormentil, 
and that universal favourite the scarlet pimpernel, were scattered in the 
bordering herbage of the paths ; and the walls of uncemented stone were 
nearly covered with large patches of white stone-crop, and of wild thyme, 
both beautiful but minute plants, the pink blossoms and downy capsules of 
the latter particularly noticeable from their abundance. Here also, as well 
as inother places, grew in great profusion, the wood germander, or bitter 
sage, whose wrinkled leaves were used during the searcity of the last war, 
as a substitute for tea. 

Fortunately, however, we were not reduced to any such sorry alternative, 
for our worthy old landlady’s tea-caddy proved well stocked with the real 
China leaf; and when we got back from our afternoon’s stroll, we did 
justice to its revivifying qualities. 

The next morning we started, under the auspices of our courteous guide, 
to visit the north-end, the resort of countless sea-birds; and in going to it 
we skirted along the eastern side. Viewed from the road above the landing- 
place, this line of coast presents a curious appearance. The grey cliffs 
rise nearly perpendicularly from the sea, to a height varying from fifty feet to 
asmany yards; then a broad green slope very even and regular, forming an 
angle of 45° with the horizon (less or more), carries up the elevation to 
four or five hundred feet, and there is the flat summit. The regularity of 
these slopes is remarkable, and one is ready to fancy that some gigantic 
carpenter has been at work, bevelling off the edge with a plane. From the 
sea the deep rich verdure of this inclined surface has a very attractive ap- 
pearance, and when looked at narrowly, has a roughened texture, like that 
of a close-grown forest: this is owing to the nature of the herbage, which 
consists almost exclusively of the common brake-fern. In winter, as we 
were informed, the brown hues assumed by this plant im decay, give to this 
side of the island a russet tint particularly rich and mellow. 

One of the first things that attracted our attention, and that continued to 
excite interest, was the extraordinary abundance of the cocoons of a small 
species of hawkmoth, known to collectors as the Burnet-moth. In the open 
waste places, the stalks of grass and the slender stems of herbaceous plants 
were studded with these little appendages by hundreds, or even by thou- 
sands. The cocoon is a pretty object, it is of a spindle shape, that is, 
swollen in the middle and pointed at each end: it is formed of silk com- 
pacted into a papery substance, bright yellow and glistening, and is attached 
to the grass perpendicularly all along one side. Some of them which I 
opened displayed the caterpillar as yet unmetamorphosed ; an inert little 
creature of a pale yellow, studded with rows of close-set black spots ; others 
contained the black shining chrysalis, in which I detected a curious habit. 
I had collected a dozen or two stalks with cocoons, and had brought them 
into my bedroom. At night, while sitting reading, I perceived some faint 
creaking sounds proceeding from them, and by bringing each in succession 
close to my ear I was enabled to find out the individuals from which the 
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noise issued. Then holding the cocoon between the eye and the light, its 
semi-transparency permitted me to see the enclosed pupa busily engaged in 
revolving on its long axis, and the sound was caused by the grating of its 
rings against the papery walls of its prison. 

We found multitudes of the moths sitting on the herbage, or flitting 
hither and thither on feeble wing: many were drying their half-expanded 
wings in the morning sun; some were pushing their way out of the upper 
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extremity of the brittle cocoon, previously to bursting the chrysalis skin, 
and others were emerging from the projected pupa, so wet and shrivelled 
that it seemed marvellous that those crumpled and distorteé wings should in 
an hour become the elegant organs which we afterwards see them, smooth 
and satiny, or rather burnished with that rich subdued gloss that we see in 
what is called frosted gold, dark sea-green spangled with large spots 
of crimson. i 

Truly in studying so insignificant and lowly a creature as this, sown 
broadcast as it were upon the wild moors of this island rock, we cannot 
help being struck with the lavish pains (to speak according to the manner of 
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men) that have been bestowed upon it. How elegantly has it been 
fashioned and trimmed; how gorgeously painted and gilded; how care- 
fully provided for! Surely he must be blinder than the mole who does 
not trace here 
“ The unambiguous footsteps of that God 
Who gives the lustre to an insect’s wing, 
And wheels His throne upon the rolling worlds.” 

We wended our way along a narrow path through the tall fern, occa- 
sionally entangled among the tortuous branches of the sweet honeysuckle, 
or catching our feet in the trailing shoots of the white rose. How different 
the odour of these two flowers! Both are sweet, but the fragrance of the 
rose is far superior as an aroma to the sugary scent of the honeysuckle. 
Tall foxgloves, everywhere springing up from the dense bed of brake, gave 
quite a character to the scene. I think I never saw this magnificent flower 
in so fine a condition; several spikes occurred fully six feet in height, 
straight as an arrow, and densely crowded with their large purple bells. 
Our friend assured us that he had counted, on a specimen of extraordinary 
dimensions, the remarkable number of three hundred and sixty-five flowers, 
exclusive of unexpauded buds. This must have been a giant. We could 
not have selected a more propitious time for seeing nature in her loveliness ; 
it was what Virgil elegantly calls “‘ formosissimus annus,” the year in the 
height of beauty. The opening of July is the season when more plants are 
in flower than at any other period ; the joyous insects are gay upon the 
wing, and those birds that are so inseparably associated with lovely summer 
weather are all with us; the atmosphere is apt to be calm and clear, and 
the deep transparent azure of the sky is reflected with a deeper intensity 
from the sparkling sea, just as we saw it now, as from our bowery walk we 
ever and anon gazed out upon the broad main, the white sails scattered 
over its surface, gleaming in the morning sun, and answering to the fleecy 
clouds that flitted over the face of heaven. 

“ Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity.” 

Several tiny streamlets ooze out from the upland moors, and trickling 
down the sloping sides find their way along the chines and gullies to the 
sea. The spongy nature of the soil, and the matting of the vegetation 
impeding the flow of the water, cause the courses of these streams to form 
bogs, difficult to pass, but presenting some objects of interest. In the first 
that we came to we found two kinds of speedwell, the lovely germander, 
familiar to every one as the blue-eyed gem of the hedge-bank, and the 
spiked speedwell, a smaller species and much more rare, and rather to be 
looked for in chalky pastures than on the swampy borders of a stream. 
That plant, sacred to friendship, the true forget-me-not, was also abundant 
here, together with a white variety of the same species that I have not 
seen noticed. 

In another similar brook that breaks out from its darkling bed beneath 
dwarf willows, the common buttercup of our meadows was growing in 
company with a much more uncommon species of the same genus, the great 
spearwort; the latter we found by no means rare in various parts of 
the island. 

The dwarf-furze, a smaller kind than that of our commons and downs, 
overruns a considerable portion of the central part of the isle, mingling 
freely with the fine and the cross-leaved heaths, and the ling or true heather : 
this last was not indeed yet in blossom, but the true heaths were in full 
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flower. The white-blossomed variety of the cross-leaved heath we found 
not uncommon, readily distinguished from the ordinary state of the plant, 
not more by the pure creamy-white of its bloom, contrasting with the rosy 
purple hue which is normal, than by a pale yellow-green characterising 
the foliage, by which patches could be discriminated almost as far as they 
could be seen. 

How delightful it is, when tired with exercise, to throw one’s weary limbs 
upon the soft yet springy heather, which yields and yet sustains, with the 
elasticity of a hair mattress! The warm sun pours down on you, it is true, 
but the cool breeze plays about your face and tempers the ray ; and as you 
gaze upward into the unfathomable sky, and feel its pure cloudless azure 
penetrate your soul, and inhale the aromatic odour of the opening buds and 
the mingled perfume of a thousand humble flowers around, you fancy, for 
the time at least, that no couch in the world could yield you so refreshing 
or so delightful a repose. 

Hereabouts we obtained a view of the beach far below, covered with huge 
rounded boulders of granite, all invested with a coating of green seaweed, for 
the tide was now at its lowest. The eye, roaming over the intermediate slope 
of fern, so feebly appreciated the distance, that it seemed an easy matter to 
run to its edge, and then scramble down the face of the perpendicular cliff, 
which appeared only a few yards high. The boulders upon the beach, too, 
appeared not too large or weighty to be turned over by hand, and I was 
actually meditating an attempt to explore the inviting locality, in hopes of 
finding many Annelides and Crustacea under those stones. But our more 
experienced friend assured us that those green-clad boulders were masses 
of many tons weight ; that the cliffs were from fifty to a hundred feet high, 
and so inaccessible that it would be utterly impossible to ascend or descend 
them unassisted. ‘‘ Not long ago,” said he, “‘a vessel came on shore in 
that very spot: walking here one morning early I discovered her on the 
rocks; she was a Norwegian brig in ballast, outward-bound ; all hands 
were saved, but it was only by means of ropes passed down to them by our 
people, by which they were hauled up those cliffs that you think so easy 
to climb.” 

We now came to the half-way wall, so called because it cuts the island 
transversely in the middle. Its eastern extremity, close to which we stood, 
terminates in a huge mass of granite, on which a cubical (or rather parallel- 
sided) block, about fifteen feet high by eight wide, stands. It was 
formerly a true logan-stone, being so poised by nature that it could be 
rocked by the hands of those who had nerve enough to stand on its narrow 
and lofty base, as our friend had often done. Now, however, it has slipped 
out of its equilibrium into a crevice, and is immoveable ; the action of the 
weather, as is supposed, having worn away its base. 

The paths through the heath, and the open spots in many places, showed 
the power of atmospheric action to change the condition of the solid rock. 
These were covered with a sort of gravel, composed of white fragments 
about the size of peas, very uniform in appearance, which, when examined, 
proved to be nodules of quartz, liberated by the natural disintegration of 
the granite. A large quantity might be collected with little expense of 
time or labour. An attempt was made to use the granules as gravel for 
garden walks, for which their regular size and form, and their pure white 
colour, would have made them very suitable ; but the absolute want of any 


adhesive principle caused them to be rejected on trial: in technical phrase 
“‘they would not bind.” 
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HISTORY OF CAOUTCHOUC.—No. IX. 


Amonc the latest applications of the elastic force of caoutchouc, attention 
was directed by Mr. Brockedon in the lecture before quoted :— 

1. To Mr. E. Smith’s patent application of tubes of vulcanized caout- 
chouc as torsion springs to roller blinds,—adjusted to the heaviest external 
blinds of houses, or the most delicate carriage blinds ; and equally applicable 
to clocks and various machines as a motive power. 

2. To the raising of weights (Mr. Hodges’ patent application). 

The history of this invention has been thus given to the writer by Mr. 
Brockedon. Some woodmen in the employ of the inventor had felled a 
large log of timber, but found themselves unable to apply the necessary 
mechanical force for raising it on to the timber-carriage. A negro, observ- 
ing the difficulty, hastily collecting a number of ropes, climbed up a tree, 
and tied one end of several ropes to some large elastic branches. This 
was done with other trees, and the other ends of the ropes were fastened to 
the log. One by one the ropes were tightened to their utmost limit, the 
elastic force of each branch being thus accumulated and made to act on the 
log; at last a sufficient number of branches were secured, and their collec- 
tive elasticity at length raised a mass of timber which no combination of 
levers in their possession was able to accomplish, 


iy 
Wei ete 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CUMULATOR oF Mr. Honaes. 


Short lengths of caoutchouc (termed by him vulcanized power-purchases ) 
are successively drawn down from or lifted to a fixed bearing, and attached 
to any weight which is required to be raised; when a sufficient number of 
these power-purchases is fixed to the weight, theircombined elastic force 
lifts it from the ground. Thus ten purchases of the elastic strength each 
of fifty pounds raise five hundred pounds. Each purchase is six inches 
long and contains about an ounce and a half of vulcanized caoutchouc. 
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These ten purchases, if stretched to their limit of elasticity, not of their 
cohesive strength, will lift six hundred and fifty pounds. This power—the 
accumulation of "elastic foree—though it obey the common law of me- 
chanical powers, differs enough to be distinguished as a new mechanical 
power. 

The same principle is applicable to relieve boats in tow from the strain 
they are subject to, and to easing the strain on ship’s cables, especially 
where several boats are towing one vessel. 

The accompanying cut represents the arrangement shown at the Great 
Exhibition by Mr. Hodges, for the purpose of illustrating his ingenious 
principles, 

3. Applied as a projectile force. A number of power-purchases, attached 
to the barrel of a gun constructed to project harpoons, will exert a power, 
if suddenly relieved, proportioned to their aggregate forces. 

Similar-contrivances have been made for projecting balls two hundred 
yards or more: a charge of No. 4 shot can be thrown one hundred and 
twenty yards. On the same principle a bow was contrived in which (revers- 
ing the usual form) the string alone was elastic ; this bow throws a thirty- 
inch arrow one hundred and seventy yards. 

There were also exhibited adaptations of this material, for restraining 
furious horses,—for slinging horses whose limbs have been broken,—for 
enabling bed-ridden persons to assist themselves,—for strengthening feeble 
joints, and many other new and valuable purposes. 

Among other illustrations of the elastic force of vulcanized caoutchouc 
which were exhibited in Hyde Park, was what was called by its inventor 
the India-rubber air-gun. The novelty of this gun consists in the absence 
of a reservoir of condensed air, or separate pump, or valve of any kind ; 
the requisite pressure of air for one discharge is instantly obtained from a 
pull of the trigger, by means of a single stroke of a condensing syringe, 
which is acted upon by a previously- extended India-rubber spring. _ This 


gun is represented in 1 
the annexed cut. 

Flattened _ bullets, 2 
specimens of its effect 
on an iron target at 3 


twenty yards, were also 
shown. , 
Fig. 1 represents Tue Inp1a-RusBER GUN. 
the gun complete. Fig. 2 is an underneath view of the gun unstocked, 
showing a slot (k K) in the case, through which are visible the piston-iod 
and bead, with a portion of the India-rubber hereinafter described, and in 
the state in which they appear after one discharge, and prior to preparation 
for another. Fig. 3 represents a longitudinal section of about one-half 
of the breech end of the gun unstocked: a is the trigger; B the piston ; 
cc, the inside of the pump barrel or condensing syringe ; D, the piston-rod ; 
E, the pump top, perforated in the centre for the piston-rod to work through, 
and at the top edge for the reception of the end of the shot barrel, F; G is 
the bullet, held in its present situation by a slight contraction of that end 
of the shot barrel. 1 is one end of the India-rubber spring, attached to 
the hooked end of the piston-rod, and similarly attached by its other end 
to a hook in the inside of the muzzle end of case. The section shows 
the gun in act of discharge ; the trigger being just pulled, releases the 
piston, which, by the reactive power of the India-rubber spring, rushes to 
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the opposite end of the syringe, condensing the air therein, which air 
foreibly ejects the bullet. 

To prepare the gun for discharge, the ball, if the barrel be a rifled one, 
must first be rammed down; an adapted hook must then be introduced 
into the slot (kx), between the bead and the hooked end of the piston-rod. 
The butt-end of the gun must then be placed against the top part of the 
thigh, and the hook pulled with both hands in the direction of the breech, 
until the trigger, by means of the small spring at its back, catches the 
piston. With a smooth or unrifled barrel, four hundred discharges per 
hour can be made ; the bullet in that case requiring no ramming, it being 
drawn down the barrel by the partial vacuum caused by drawing down 
the piston. The spring consists of from sixteen to eighteen India-rubber 
bands. 

Among other applications of caoutchouc, a very important one has been, 
the manufacture of a cement, called by its inventor ‘* Marine Glue.” 
This substance, which appears to be gradually acquiring public value, 
consists of caoutchouc, gum-lac, and naphtha, mixed together in various 
proportions ; its composition being, however, under the protection of a 
patent. Its principal value is expressed in its name, for it is chiefly of use 
for the timbers of ships and boats. From a pamphlet published by its 
inventor, we make the following extracts, illustrating the properties of this 
singular compound and its applications :— 

‘The timbers which compose a ship are exposed to constant strain from 
the winds, the waves, and other causes, from the time the ship is launched 
until she is broken up. What then are the qualities required in a sub- 
stance used to join those timbers? It must be a substance insoluble in 
water, or it would be useless; it must be impervious to water, so as to 
prevent leakage ; it must be elastic, so as to contract and expand according 
to the strain on the timber, or the vicissitudes of heat and cold; it should 
be sufficiently solid to fill up the joint and give strength; and it should be 


BLOCKS SHOWING THE TENACITY OF MARINE GLUE. 


adhesive, so as to connect the timbers firmly together. That these pro- 
perties are all combined, in an eminent degree, in the marine glue, will 
appear by a statement of some of the experiments which have been made. 
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‘‘The cut represents several pieces of timber joined together by the 
marine glue, with a bolt of an inch and a quarter in diameter attached to 
them. ‘The day after the marine glue had been applied, the blocks were 
tested, by means of the hydraulic machine at Woolwich dockyard. A 
strain was applied to the extent of nineteen tons, at which point one of 
the bolts broke, but the junction of the wood by the glue remained perfect. 
Two bolts of one inch and a half in diameter were inserted on the following 
day into the same block, and the strain was again applied, until it reached 
twenty-one tons, when one of the bolts was broken; the junction of the 
wood still remaining perfect, and apparently not affected. 

« Numerous experiments have been made to ascertain the best propor- 
tions of the mixture constituting the marine glue for various sorts of wood : 
and in one case, where it was applied to elm, it resisted a strain equal to 
three hundred and sixty-eight pounds on the square inch, when the wood 
gave way. ‘These blocks were glued, then immersed in water, and on the 
next day were taken out and tested. 

“In another experiment, several large pieces of timber were glued 
together, and suspended to the top of the shears in the dockyard at Wool- 
wich, at a height of about seventy feet above the ground. From that 
elevation they were precipitated on to the granite pavement below, in order 
to test the effect of concussion. The wood was shattered and split, but 
the glue yielded only in a case in which the joint was badly made, and 
after the third fall. “This failing from a height on toa hard substance, 
is a very severe test of concussion. The explosion of a shell has greater 
power in rending wood, but does not produce so great an amount of vibra- 
tion. From the elastic nature of the marine glue, it contracts when the 
timbers to which it is applied are swollen by water, and expands when the 
timbers shrink from heat, or any other cause. 

“A target, constructed with oak and pine balks of timber, was joined 
together with marine glue, and fired into with cannon-shot; afterwards in 
its centre a shell was exploded. The result in this case, after the target 
was almost totally destroyed, proved that the tenacity of the glue exceeded 
that of the timbers. 

** To show the facility with which the marine glue might be used in cases 
of shipwreck or dangers at sea, and in. the construction of conveyances for 
men and ammunition, or other stores, across rivers, when engaged in war- 
fare, a boat was constructed, twelve feet long, four feet wide, and twenty 
inches deep, w eighing two hundredweight, and folding up like a fire-screen, 
The time occupied in unfolding this boat, fixing the hooks and eyes, apply- 
ing the glue to about one hundred feet ‘of seams, launching, rowing with 
four persons on board to the middle of the river off Woolwich dockyard, 
and bringing the boat again on shore, was only thirty five minutes; 
without leaking one drop of water. This boat had two air-tight compart- 
ments; one in the fore-part of fifteen cubic feet, and one in the stern of 
two and a half cubic feet. This boat still remains in the Woolwich dock- 
yard, and may be seen by those interested in the subject.” 

The marine glue is also very useful for uniting glass together; and the 
writer has constructed a glass trough of considerable capacity, every joint 
of which is united by this cement, and remains perfectly water-tight. The 
precautions necessary in uniting it are, to have the glue thoroughly melted, 


and the surfaces to be united as hot as possible. The joint is then almost 
inseparable. 
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RicHarp now worked constantly at the business, and with Johnson. The 
first morning he joined him, a spectator interested in the sight would have 
been amused by what he might have observed. Johnson was seated cross- 
legged on the board, a coat at which he was at work being on his knee. 

‘€ Mother has told you,” said Richard, “ that I am going to follow the 
business, hasn’t she ?”’ 

‘* She has,” replied he, “‘ and I am glad of it; the sooner you can take 
my place the better.” 

** What, are you tired of it?” asked Richard, “‘and want to get away.” 

“No,” replied he, warmly; ‘‘ but any expense that can be saved that 
mother of yours, will be a pleasure for me. I'll teach you all I am able, 
and I can only hope that you will never in after life feel the pain that I 
often do at the sight of goodness on one side and all that’s bad—,” he 
checked himself; ‘* often and often do I wish that I could work for her 
without any wages at all.” 

During this time Richard had been eying the shopboard, as if some 
lingering repugnance to mount it remained; but as Johuson uttered the 
last words, he laid his hand on it, and springing up as he said, ‘* You good 
fellow !’’ he seated himself by his side, and was regularly installed in office. 
Nor from this moment did he ever regret having thus made up his mind, 
He was cheerful and happy, quickly understood every instruction Johnson 
gave him, became very soon a great assistance in the business, and his 
mother’s smile promised to return with something of its former freshness. 

Collins would occasionally take an interest in what was going on, and 
would, on particular occasions, superintend the work, a great advantage 
to Richard, and a comfort to his mother. It so happened that Collins had 
been very steady for nearly a month, at the end of which a person of the 
first respectability in the place died. His family was large, and the sons 
were all customers of his, in consequence of which a large order was 
received. Collins selected the cloth, saw each article cut out, omitting no 
instruction that was necessary. The mournful occasion for which these 
clothes were required, contrasted singularly with the thankful and almost 
cheerful heart of one at least who was to prepare them; not that Jane 
could be insensible to any one’s woe, and the deceased was a person whose 
loss she regretted. ‘There may be some, therefore, who will not understand 
her feeling ; not so the wife, who having often wept over the intemperance 
of a husband, beholds in him a gleam of returning sobriety, and still cling- 
ing to a hope which has again and again deceived her, augurs approaching 
happiness from the change: should the brightened eye of Jane give offence 
to thousands, it will neither surprise nor shock her. 

They had proceeded well and quickly with the work, and without any ex- 
traordinary exertion could fairly hope to have it completed in very good 
time, when, to the dismay of the party, a message was received from the 
family that an alteration in the day fixed for the interment had been neces- 
sary, and that the order must be taken home a day earlier. Collins went 
immediately in search of Brown, without whose assistance it did not seem 
possible to get all in readiness, and even with his aid they would be obliged 
to work early and late. Brown quickly made his appearance, but Collins 
returned no more till quiteevening. He had meta friend, as he called him ; 
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and that friend prevailed upon him (if indeed a willingness at once to yield 
may sanction the use of such a term) to join a party of their acquaintance, 
and the consequence was that home and all its cares was soon totally 
forgotten. 

Brown had gone home at the usual time, but Johnson and Jane, it was 
agreed, were to work some hours longer. Unfortunately, however, John- 
son’s young wife was suddenly taken ill, and an earnest entreaty was sent 
to him that he would not lose any time in coming to her. The poor man 
was divided between his duty to his employers and his love to his wife, but 
Jane quickly settled the point for him. 

“Go,” said she, “ your presence may save your wife; there is no sup- 
port, in the hour of peril, like a husband’s tenderness. I will sit up all 
night, and—” 

** And so will I,” cried Richard; “ so make yourself easy, the work will 
be done, and you will come to us with a happy face I hope in the. morning.” 

Jane felt rather disappointed by this arrangement. Richard was not a 
strong youth, and she was never willing to tax his strength more than she 
could help. In the present instance there was no remedy, and therefore she 
made no opposition to his proposal. It was ten o'clock before Collins re- 
turned. His absence had given his wife great anxiety, and she had listened 
for his step with an aching heart. ‘Too well did that step, when it reached 
her ear, comfirm the apprehensions she had entertained. 

“ J will go to the door,” said she, laying her hand on Richard’s arm. 
She could not bear that he should see his father in that degraded state, and 
she hastened to the entrance. Collins rolled in as she opened the door, and 
making the best of his way to the sitting-room, he threw himself into his 
chair, and desired that a cigar and a glass of gin and water might be 
brought him. The first, with great difficulty, she succeeded in inducing 
him to give up; the latter was granted as the purchase of his compliance. 
Contrary to her hopes, however, she could not get him to bed ; he persisted 
in remaining where he was, being “as comfortable,” he said, “as he 
wished.” An hour passed in this manner, during which time she was unable 
to do anything to her work, and Richard was left alone. Her patience 
was wellnigh exhausted. Every moment was of consequence to her, and 
thus, to waste the time that was so precious, was most trying. Fixing his 
vacant eyes upon her, and sitting for a few seconds as upright and stiff as a 
statue, he would reply again and again to her earnest entreaties that he 
would go up stairs, “ I will, I will, only sit down a minute ortwo.” And 
to sit down she was obliged ; he would then fall asleep, and Jane, rousing 
him with her “Come, come,” would take his arm, and endeavour to lead 
him away in vain: this was so often repeated that poor Jane began to 
despair of succeeding. At length, however, to her great joy, he complained 
of being very tired, and following his wife, who dared not trust him with a 
candle, he reached his own room. Having undressed him, and seen him 
safe in bed, she quickly returned to Richard, and endeavoured, by double 
despatch, to make up for the time she had lost. 

Collins was no sooner in bed than he fell into a profound slumber, which 
lasted for about three hours. When he awoke, he was at least sufficiently 
sobered to know where he was. He spoke to Jane, supposing her to be in 
bed, then receiving no answer, he felt for her. He now raised himself, and 
sat up, endeavouring to recollect what had occurred, that he might account 
for her absence ; but it was useless, he could remember nothing distinctly, 
and in the midst of his reveries he again fell asleep. 
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The clock struck three, when he again awoke. His understanding was 
now clearer, though still confused. He spake, as before, to his wife, felt 
for her ; receiving no answer, and being convinced that she had not been in 
bed, a sudden and most painful suspicion darted into his mind. In an 
instant he sprang out of bed, and began to descend the stairs. At the 
hottom of the staircase was a door which opened into the room they usually 
occupied. He had reached this, when he thought he heard voices; he 
listened, trembled, and was convinced that he was not mistaken: he lifted 
the latch of the door very carefully, and through the narrow aperture that 
he thus made, he endeavoured to take a view of what was passing within. 

No, Johnson was not there, and he breathed more freely. Richard only 
was seated with his mother, and he overheard their conversation without 
difficulty. 

“ Now, go to bed, Richard,” said his mother, anxiously; “ you look 
sadly tired ; we shall get done in time now, I have no fear.” 

* And leave you alone?” replied he; “ no, that I will not.” 

** But it does not hurt me to work late,” said she, “and it will you. To 
see you ill to-morrow, would be far worse to me than if I do not go to bed 
at all; do you hear what I say?” 

Richard shook his head. 

‘* Pray, say no more to me,” returned he, beseechingly ; “shall I too lie 
sleeping, and at ease, and let you be awake for all! I am quite strong 
now, I am indeed ; as strong as—” 

“You,” he would have added ; but the word died on his lip, and in an 
instant he fell prostrate on the floor. Jane rushed towards him, as did 
Collins, whose sudden appearance scarcely startled her, so much was she 
engrossed by the state of her boy. He lay, as usual, as one dead. The 
sight of his wife, as in agony she wrung her hands, and wept over her son, 
the extended form and death-like features of that son, smote the heart of 
Collins, and sobered him completely. 

“‘ Jane, Jane,” exclaimed he, ‘ what can I do for you?” 

** Leave me! leave me!” cried she, in a tone of voice perfectly un- 
natural to her, and waving her hand to prevent his approach; ‘ would you 
kill us both at once? cruel, monstrous, as you are !” 

They were the first words of reproach she had ever uttered, and let her 
be pardoned: nature had been taxed too far, the strong barrier of habitual 
self-control gave way, and the torrent of suppressed feeling swept all before 
it. Collins looked with amazement at his wife, as well he might. He 
knew not, could not comprehend, how awful is the bursting of those bands 
which the stern hand of duty has imposed on the heart ; how the pent feel- 
ings, once liberated from the bondage that enthralled them, overspread, 
with uncontrollable vehemence, the once calm surface under which they 
slept, destroying every trace of self-possession and composure: even as the 
mighty waters, held in subjection by the art of man, rush, as the massy 
gates that confined them unfold, into the gulf below, with a force, sudden, 
tremendous, irresistible. He knew not, too, that in cases like this the 
violence of such bosoms is transient, that restraint is again quickly restored, 
and a more profound calmness exhibited. 

* Jane!” said Collins, “ this from you ?” 

She turned, looked steadfastly at him, a few large tears sprang to her 
eyes, which were strangled ere they fell, and, then struggling with herself, 
she stood composed and sad as usual. 

“* Help me,” she said “ to carry him to his own bed.” 
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Her voice fell as strangely on the ear of Collins as her manner surprised 
him. He obeyed her motion in silence, and together they bore the poor 
youth to his apartment. Collins then retired to dress himself, and on 
returning took his station with his wife by the bed. The fit was a very 
severe one: it was a heart-rending sight to each parent, but particularly to 
the father. As soon as Richard was sufficiently recovered to enable his 
poor mother to leave him, she felt herself obliged to do so. 

“ You will sit by him,” said she, speaking to her husband, ‘* won’t you ?” 

“ To be sure I will,” replied he ; “ but where are you going ?” 

‘*To my work,” answered Jane, in a tone so sad, that the heart of Col- 
lins thrilled painfully. 

‘There can be no necessity for that, surely,” said he ; “stay by the boy, 
I am sure you wish it.” 

‘¢ The whole order must be sent home by three o’clock, ” said she. 

“‘ Where is Johnson?” asked he; “ why did not he stay and help you, 
and so have given you a few hours’ rest.” 

«‘ Johnson has been with his poor wife, 
fear, her deathbed.” 

Collins ventured to say no more ; every word uttered was as a dagger to 
him ; but when he saw Jane with silent anguish kiss her poor boy, and 
heard the heavy sigh she heaved as she quitted the room, he could scarcely 
restrain himself. Never had his conduct appeared in the light that it did 
at this moment; and as he continued to watch by the side of his son, his 
reflections became almost intolerable. What a spectacle had he witnessed, 
and who alone was to blame? He loathed both himself and his sinful 
habit, and felt that he was a just object of dislike to those to whom he 
ought to be dearest. Nothing, however, was so terrible in reflection as the 
image of his wife, as she stood with eyes of indignation before him: her 
look, her voice, her words had sunk deep into his imagination, and produced 
a sensation that was not less new than agonizing. 

Jane came once to look at the now sleeping youth, but she did not speak 
to Collins, nor he to her: the private feelings of each forbade the inter- 
change of words. Could he have avoided it he would have met the glance 
of no one; but his presence had been required early in the shop, and he 
was obliged to appear. He could not refuse to sit down to breakfast, but 
he took good care to turn away from observation : and no sooner did he feel 
himself at liberty than he hastily withdrew, not to the haunts of any of his 
associates, but to a solitary walk by the river-side. 

Why he chose that walk, or what were his intentions, he knew not. He 
was painfully sensible that he was wretched, for the upbraidings of his con- 
science were loud and unanswerable. He walked at a rapid pace as if he 
would outstrip his reflections, but in vain; the very endeavour to escape 
from their grasp seemed to make them more urgent to be heard, and more 
determined to cling tohim. He looked at the water—it rolled on swifty 
but in silence, covering its deep bed with a calm surface. He stopped— 
gazed around—there was no one near: why not at once then get rid of life 
and every thought that was goading him to madness? He walked hastily 
down the bank, approached the edge of the river, shuddered, retreated a few 
steps—then summoning a desperate resolution, he was preparing to give a 
spring forward, when a hand was laid gently on his arm, and his name was 
quietly pronounced. 

He started violently ; a universal tremor seized his frame, and he sank 
down on the slope of the bank. 
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THE VINE-DRESSER’S SON. 


UnpER a wide-spreading tree, in one of the fertile meadows of Southern 
Italy, reclined a young peasant boy. His tattered dress and naked feet too 
plainly bespoke his poverty, while the swine straying round him, feeding on 
the acorns and chestnuts, showed his occupation to be that of a swineherd. 
Many would have passed by that sun-burnt ragged boy, without giving 
him a second thought, but some might have paused to observe the eager 
attention with which he perused the small book he held in his hand, and 
to note with pleasure the intelligence which sparkled in his dark eyes as he 
gave a quick and ready answer to the questions put to him. 

Of this latter class was a traveller—by his dress a Franciscan friar. 
Passing one day near the spot where the boy sat in his accustomed place, 
he was struck with his studious ‘appearance, and calling him, said, ‘‘ My 
son, can you leave your book for a minute, and tell me if I am proceeding 
in the right direction for the next town ?” 

“Tn the right direction, certainly, holy father,” replied the peasant boy, 
“but not in the shortest. ‘There is a path through yonder wood which 
lessens the distance by one-half.” 

‘Say you so? that is well, for I am weary. Is the path easy to 
trace ?” 

*‘ It is rather intricate, father; if you will permit me, I will guide you 
through it.” ’ 

‘“‘ But what will become of the swine, my son, if you leave them ?” 

‘Oh! they will not wander; they are making too good a feast to wish 
to stray ; besides, it is not far, I shall soon be back to them.” 

“‘ Come, then, let us lose no time in setting off,” said the priest. ‘“ This 
isa nice lazy kind of occupation, my son; you doubtless enjoy leading so 
easy a life?” 

“It is anything but the life I like,” replied the lad; “ however, I trust 
I shall not always be a swineherd.” 

*‘ And what, then, should you you like to be?” asked the friar, looking 
with some curiosity on the boy’s expressive countenance. 

‘Oh! above everything in the world I should like to be a scholar!” 
replied the boy. . 

* A scholar, should you? Do you know anything of books ?” 

‘“‘ Very, very little, father; but that little makes me desirous to know 
more.” 

*‘ Cannot your father afford to send you to school ?” 

“ Alas! no; he is a vine-dresser, and so poor, that he was obliged to 
place me with farmer Malfi, that I might gain a trifle by taking care of 
his swine.” 

** What is your name, my son ?” 

“Felix Peretti, holy father, at your service.” 

“ And so you are fond of books? What causes you to admire learning, 
Felix ?” 

“Oh father! methinks learning is such a fine thing! what can give 
greater joy to the heart than the knowledge of what God has done in this 
deautiful world, and of what man has attempted to do! As I lie under my 
tree, father, and look around me, I think how much there is I want to 
learn. I want to know about the sun, and moon, and stars ; and about the 
cold and heat; and how it is that the acorn becomes a large oak-tree ; and 
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what is the reason that when I go up the mountain, I am not so warm as 
when I am in the valley, though I am nearer to the sun, and many, many 
other things; and when I read of learned men, and hear of the fine 
sermons they can preach, and the wonderful things they can do and say, I 
feel as if it would be the height of happiness to be a scholar.” 

“ Yes; learning is a fine thing, my son,” observed the friar, “it is a 
laudable desire in you, Felix, to be anxious to acquire knowledge. Have 
you any books ?” 

““T have two of my own, father, and I hope soon to have a third, as I 
have saved up a little store of money from my wages.” 

** And what are the books you possess ?” 

Felix named them, and the priest, questioning him on their contents, 
was much astonished at the accuracy and intelligence of the answers he 
gave. Greatly pleased with the vivacity and talent of the boy, he said ‘o 
him at parting, “I am willing to put you in the way of acquiring know- 
ledge, my son, for if I am not mistaken, you will be diligent and obedient. 
Provided your father has no objection, I will obtain your admittance into 
the convent where I reside; there you will have plenty of books, and 
numerous opportunities of learning. What say you?” 

‘Oh, father !” exclaimed Felix, quite overjoyed, while tears of delight 
filled his eyes, “ how good you are! and I shall be a scholar, the wish of 
my whole life! oh! you are very good:” and the boy knelt down and 
fervently kissed the monk’s hand. 

** And you will be docile to your superiors, Felix ?”’ 

** You shall not have in the convent one more docile or more diligent, 
holy father,” said the youth, still kneeling. 

“Then receive my blessing, my son,” said the priest, laying his hands 
on the boy’s head. ‘ And now go your way to your father, and ask his 
permission for this step. If you obtain it, as doubtless you will, come to 
the Franciscan convent, two leagues to the north of the town, and there 
inquire for Father Selleri. Fare-thee-well.” 

The friar departed, and Felix, after gazing at him till he was out of 
sight, turned to retrace his steps. With what a lightsome and bounding 
heart he ran home that day! with what animation and joy he told his 
parents of the proposal which had been made to him! how pleased was his 
father at the idea of his son becoming a scholar ; and how eagerly did his 
fond mother commence patching his clothes, and making such additions as 
she could to his scanty wardrobe! At length all was completed, and Felix 
taking leave of his parents, bent his steps, with a full heart, to the Fran- 
ciscan convent. 

And now behold him in a different scene: No longer occupied with the 
care of swine, he had leisure and opportunity for study, and diligently he 
applied to it. His thirst for knowledge increased, and the superiors of the 
convent noticing his unceasing application and perseverance, and at the 
same time his obedience and submission, gave him much encouragement 
and assistance. In process of time he was spoken of as a talented and 
promising scholar, who was likely to distinguish himself. He did so; at 
the prescribed age he assumed the habit of the priest’s order, and acquired 
great reputation by his sermons. From one step he rose to another, till at 
length he attained to the dignity of a cardinal. It was a great height 
to which the little peasant boy had climbed, but he aimed to climb yet 
higher. He now took the title of Montalto, and retiring from public 
affairs, appeared to be entirely devoted to study. From that time he 
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gradually assumed the appearance of a man bending under the weight 
of years, walked as if very infirm, leaning on a staff, and coughed inces- 
santly. His friends thought he had not long to live. 

Pope Gregory XIII, died in 1585. The day following his funeral, the 
cardinals after hearing a solemn mass, met in conclave for the purpose of 
electing his successor. Each of them yave in his written vote for the can- 
didate whom he desired to see raised to the pontifical chair, which votes 
were placed in an urn. It was an anxious time for all, especially for those 
who particularly aspired to the dignity of the popedom. It happened, 
however, that most were in favour of an aged cardinal, in apparently ill 
health. ‘They agreed amongst themselves that he was the fittest of all 
men to be elected, his easy temper giving them hopes that he would be 
pope only in name, and that all the authority would devolve on themselves. 
Besides, he was ill, and advanced in years, and could not long survive his 
elevation. Accordingly, when the votes were examined, Cardinal Felice 
Peretti of Montalto was declared duly elected. 

His assent being obtained, which was not a very difficult matter, the new 
pope proceeded to dress himself in his pontifical robes, after which he gave 
his blessing to the assembled cardinals, while they, in return, saluted him 
with the kiss of peace. They little knew what a strict censor and ener- 
getic reformer they had placed in authority over them! 

But a sudden change appeared in the infirm old man. No sooner was 
the tiara placed on his head, than he threw away his staff, walked erect, 
and chanted the Te Deum with a voice so loud and strong as to astonish 
all who heard hii. 

And while the name of the new pontiff—Sixtus V.—was proclaimed to 
the people from the great balcony of the palace, and the castle of St. Angelo 
fired a salute, and all the bells in the city of. Rome rang merry peals in 
honour of the event, the cardinals one and all began to fear that they had 
been outwitted. 

It was so; the new pope turned out a very different ruler to what they 
had expected. Sixtus V. now displayed his real character. The active 
severity and firmness with which he reformed abuses and administered im- 
partial justice, caused him to be feared and respected. To clear Rome 
from the hordes of thieves and outlaws which had for a long time infested 
it, he resorted to summary means. By employing spies and armed men, 
the sword and the halter, he soon extirpated the troublesome and dangerous 
brood. ‘The name of * Papa Sisto,” as connected with his summary justice, 
has continued proverbial in Rome to the present day. He embellished and 
improved the city, and was a generous patron to learning and the fine arts. 
In the midst of his greatness he did not forget the time when a peasant boy 
m tattered clothes, he longed for the means of acquiring knowledge. He 
built the library in the Vatican. ‘The little swineherd, who had read and 
re-read his two small volumes, was now possessed of one of the finest col- 
lections of books in the world. Such was the result of industry, energy, 
and perseverance. 

Not many years since, a gentleman took his two children to visit Rome 
the Ancient—once the mistress of the world. The contemplations 
awakened by a view of this wonderful city are indescribable. The contrast 
between the blue and cloudless sky, and the mouldering magnificent ruins that 
everywhere meet the eye in Rome, where the proudest works of man are crum- 
bling to the dust, generally engenders in the mind a feeling of sadness. No 
such feelings, however, depressed the spirits of these light-hearted children. 
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The boy, with his brave blue English eyes, looked with pleasure and 
curiosity on the many places he had read of in his Latin books, whilst his 
fair-haired sister could not repress her exclamations of delight and wonder 
at all she beheld. They visited the Coliseum, the Pantheon, the Vatican, 
the castle of St Angelo, the Capitol, and many other wonderful places in 
ancient and modern Rome, but they were particularly struck with the 
church of St. Peter. The vastness, the grandeur, and the exquisite 
beauty of the proportions of this most magnificent building, excited even 
in their young minds feelings of astonishment and admiration. On their 
first visit to it, the sun was streaming brilliantly through the golden-tinted 
glass, and as its beams fell on many a gorgeous picture in mosaic which 
glittered beneath them with prismatic hues, and on masses of marble and 
gilding, giving to them a new splendour, the effect produced was beautiful 
in the extreme. The English children and their father passed some hours 
in the church, looking at the paintings, the statues, the mosaics, and the 
marbles with which it is adorned, and then returning to the outside, gazed 
up at the immense pile with renewed wonder. 

“ What a height it is!” exclaimed Herbert; “‘ it seems higher than St. 
Paul’s, in London.” 

“Tt is a hundred feet higher than St. Paul’s, and two hundred feet 
longer,” replied his father. 

“Tt is a most magnificent and wonderful building indeed,” observed 
Ethel ; “ but I would rather worship God in our dear old country-church at 
home, than in such a gorgeous temple as this.” 

“ Why, my child ?” 

‘“‘ Because, papa, I think my attention would be distracted by all the 
beautiful things around me. I might think more of the temple I was in, 
than of the God I came to worship.” 

“ Most true, Ethel. Be thankful that you have been brought up in the 
simplicity of the Protestant faith. The poor Italians we saw kneeling there 
are much to be pitied. As an eloquent writer observes—‘ From this 
temple of high beauty and exquisite skill, have any waters issued forth to 
heal the sickly places of the moral wilderness? Alas! is it not here that 
the slumbers of the soul are most entire—that the despotism of ignorance is 
the most cruel—that the degradation of the intellect is lowest—and the dark- 
ness of the heart the most unbroken and profound ?’” 

“ Papa,” said Herbert, after a pause, “there was one thing that struck 
me as strange in those colossal marble statues; the draperies appeared too 
fluttering.” 

“ Ah! they form the subject of a standing Roman jest, Herbert. One 
of the numerous architects of St. Peter’s, criticising the statues, asked one of 
the sculptors, ‘What makes your draperies fly about in this manner ?’ 
‘The wind through the cracks in your walls,’ was the ready answer.” 

“That was a clever reply, papa ; but were there then so many archi- 
tects? I thought Michael Angelo erected St. Peter’s ?”’ 

«¢ Michael Angelo was certainly its chief architect, and to him it owes its 
grand proportions; but as the building was carried on for more than a cen- 
tury, of course there were several to superintend its erection, amongst 
others Bramante, Raphael, and Fontana.” 

‘* Which of the popes began to build it, papa?” asked Ethel. 

* Julius II. laid the first stone of the present edifice. After his death 
and that of his successor, Leo X., the great work, at times, proceeded 
slowly, till Sixtus V., an energetic old man, determined that the dome 
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should be finished forthwith. He, accordingly, employed six hundred work- 
men night and day on the building, the money monthly expended being 
one hundred thousand golden crowns. The work began in July 1588, 
and in May 1590 the last stone was fixed in its place. But St. Peter’s 
was not completed till eighty years after that, nineteen popes having suc- 
cessively witnessed its progress.” 

‘*T am always amused when I think of Sixtus V., and the astonishment 
he must have caused the cardinals when they had found him so different to 
what they had expected,” said Ethel. 

** Yes, they little thought he had so much energy. He it was who raised 
that obelisk.” 

The children turned to look at the Egyptian obelisk, which stood near 
them. It was one hundred and thirty-two feet in height, composed of a 
single piece of granite, and on either side of it was a large and splendid 
fountain, casting, day and night, without ceasing, large streams of water 
into the air. 

“Tt must have been rather a difficult undertaking to raise it,” observed 
Herbert. 

‘‘ It was a work of some difficulty, and excited some interest,” replied 
his father. ‘‘ An immense crowd assembled to witness the operation; and 
the strict old pontiff, fearful of the least interruption to the workmen whilst 
engaged in their task, declared that whoever spoke a single word should 
be put to death on the spot. The work commenced,—the ropes and ma- 
chinery were all put in. motion,—and the column was gradually being 
elevated amidst profound silence, when suddenly, just at the most critical 
part of the proceedings, a stentorian voice from the crowd loudly exclaimed, 
‘ Wet the ropes! wet the ropes!’ The warning came just in time, and 
water was instantly dashed over the ropes, which were on the point of 
taking fire from the friction. When the pillar was safely raised to its 
place, the bold speaker presented himself before Pope Sixtus, saying he 
was ready to suffer the threatened punishment for his disobedience.” 

‘* But surely the Pope did not put him to death, papa ?” 

“‘ No, Ethel, that would have been, indeed, unjust. The pontiff rewarded 
the discerning man, and thanked him for his prompt advice. Sixtus, though 
very strict, was not cruel.” 

“T should not think he was very happy as pope after all,” said Herbert. 
‘To live in that vast gloomy palace, a solitary old man, without wife or 
children to cheer him, and feeling that none of the cardinals would grieve 
much if he died ;—I should not have envied the vine-dresser’s son.” 

‘‘ But he had power, brother, and that was what the popes liked,” observed 
Ethel. 

“‘ Why did he not have a wife, papa?” 

“None of the Romish clergy are allowed to marry, my love. But as 
you say, the pontiffs ever liked power, and like it still.” 

“ Have the popes always lived at Rome?” asked Herbert. 

“ No; in 1308, Clement V. removed the papal see to Avignon, in 
France, where it remained for seventy years. Gregory XI. brought it back 
to Rome. After his death there was a dispute as to who should be the new 
pope ; each party chose one of their own, so that there were two, and even- 
tually three popes all at one time.” 

‘‘ How strange! Was there not once an Englishman who was elected 

:” 


“Yes, Nicholas Brakespeare, who was raised to the popedom as Adrian LV, 
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During his pontificate, the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa came to Rome to be 
crowned. Adrian went to meet him, but on dismounting from his horse, 
Frederic refused to hold his stirrup, a ceremony on which the popes always 
insisted, as a mark of respect for their spiritual supremacy. ‘The pope, on 
his part, refused to salute Frederic with ‘ the kiss of peace,’ upon which the 
cardinals, afraid of Barbarossa’s wrath, all ran away in terror. For two 
whole days the dispute was carried on, till at last the emperor submitted, 
and performed his part in the ceremonial. He had, however, to undergo a 
far greater mortification in the time of the succeeding pope, Alexander IIT. 
Frederic, who was an extremely proud and violent-tempered man, had been 
excommunicated by the pope, and before he could obtain forgiv eness, 
Alexander obliged him to ask his pardon, and prostrate himself on the 
ground, while he set his foot on his neck.” 

“ Well, I would never have submitted to that to please any pope! !” ex- 
claimed Herbert. 

‘“‘ There is no knowing to what you would have submitted, Herbert, had 
you acknowledged the pope as your head and ruler. One of our own 
English monarchs, on his bended knees, surrendered his crown and kingdom 
to Pope Innocent ITI., and swore to acknowledge and obey him as his 
master.” 

“ Ah! the wicked John! I remember you told me it was Innocent IIT. 
who established the infamous Inquisition.” 

“ And Clement VII., who excommunicated our Henry VIII. It is 
well we have nothing to do with the popes now. How many cardinals are 
there, papa ?” 

“The number is limited to seventy. Asa symbol of their power, the 
popes wear the tiara, which is formed of three crowns. Boniface VIII. 
assumed the first crown, Benedict XII. the second, and John XXIII. 
added the third.” 

“John XXIII.! why how many popes have there been, papa ?” 

** The list is too long for me to remember, Ethel. ‘They first began to 
exercise temporal authority as popes, or bishops of Rome, about the year 
321. Their power at times has been excessive, and their conduct most 
overbearing and haughty. Great kings and mighty emperors have trembled 
before them, and submitted to their will in everything, both as regarded 
their temporal and spiritual affairs. Men’s minds were kept in a state of 
iron bondage; they acknowledged that the pope was infallible, or could 
not do wrong. Yet this very edifice we are admiring was partly built 
with the money Leo X. procured by his shameful sale of indulgences.” 

“T am glad our dear old England has thrown off such a bondage,” said 
Herbert ; ‘‘ I hope she will always continue firm in her Protestant faith.” 

~s hope she will, my dear boy. God has greatly blessed her as a Pro- 
testant country. Woe be to her if she prove unfaithful to the light she 
has received! When we look around on the ignorance and gross super- 
stition which darken and degrade this lovely but unhappy land, we should 
be more and more thankful that our fair isle is favoured with the free 

circulation of those Holy Scriptures which are able to make us wise unto 
salvation.” 


GRUMBLING. 


Every one must daily see instances of people who complain, from a mere 
habit of complaining.—G raves. 





